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ORIGINAL. 


BALLOONS. . 
Death of Madam Blanchard. 


Anair balloon consists of a bag filled 
with air so light, that it and the bag, are 
lighter than the atmosphere in which it 
floats. Many attempts since the begin- 
ning of the world have been made to in- 
vent flying machines with artificial wings, 
&c., but until the time of Lord Bacon, no 
desirable or rational principle appears to 
have been thought of, by which this could 
be accomplished. In 1784, a Portuguese 
friar, by the name of Gusman, applied to 
the king of that country for encouragement 
to his invention ofa flying machine. This 
machine was made in the form of a bird, 
and contained several tubes through which 
the air might pass, in order to fill a kind 
of sails, which were to elevate it from the 
ground. The king made this man a pro- 
fessor in the University of Coimbra, and 
gave him an unusual pension of several 
hundred dollars during his life. His fly- 
ing machine, however, proved a total fai- 
ure. 

In 1782, Stephen and John Montgolfier, 
natives of Annotay, formed the idea of 
elevating a bag by means of fire. They 
made a thin silk bag in November of 1782, 
and by applying burning paper to the low- 
er opening, the air became rarefied or thin- 
ned, and the bag ascended, and struck the 
ceiling. They then made the experiment 
in the open air, and the bag ascended to 
the height of seventy feet. After this, the 
brothers made a new machine very much 
larger, and it arose to the height of six 
hundred feet. They gave a public exhi- 
bition of their machine in 1783, or of a 
Much larger one, which ascended six thou- 
sand feet into the air, and when its force 
was exhausted, it fell to the ground at the 
distance of seven thousand six hundred 
and sixty-eight feet from the place from 
whence it set out. One of the brothers 
Montgolfier, made the first aerial ascension 
in 1783. He ascended to the height of 
eighty-four feet, and remained in the air 

at four minutes anda half. Once, in 
another ascent, his balloon was blown into 
& tree, and Mr. Montgolfier with difficulty 
®scaped from his perilous situation. Atter 
this he made several other ascensions, and 
once hovered over Paris nine minutes, 
xeeping his ballon perfectly steady all the 


After a time, balloons were made and 





filled with inflammable air,or gas. 
This gas was used in a very short 
time after the discovery of the 
Montgolfiers, and was very suc- 
cessfully applied. § Monsieur 
Blanchard has acquired perhaps 
the greatest celebrity of any per- 
} son asaaeronaut. He often trav- 
elled hundreds of miles in his 
balloons. He was repeatedly 
placed in the most dangerous 
circumstances, but was always 
so fortunate as to escape. He 
} made in all about forty ascensions. 
The picture at the head of this 
article represents his widow, 
Madam Blanchard, in a most 
dangerous and dreadful situation. 
She made her ascent in Paris, in 
the night time. Her car was 
most brilliantly ornamented, and 
she took her departure amid fire- 
works and showers of rockets.— 
One of the rockets was misdirect- 
ed, it penetrated her balloon and 
inflamed some combustible ma- 
The flames burst forth on every 


terial. 
side, and the unfortunate lady fell from an 
emmense height, in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators, who were filled with 
pain and grief at hearing her cries, and wit- 


nessing her helpless situation. Of course 
they could not render her the least assist- 
ance. Her lifeless body was found in a 
short time after, in one of the public streets 
of the city of Paris. 

The first aerial voyage in America, was 
made in January, 1793. At that time 
Monsieur Blanchard ascended from Phila- 
delphia in the presence of a vast multitude. 
General Washington was one of the spec- 
tators. The voyage was a successful one, 
and Washington expressed himself much 
gratified in witnessing it. Since that time 
there have been many successful voyages 
of this kind made in various parts of our 
country. Before ascending himself, the 
aeronaut generally sends up a small bal- 
loon, sometimes containing a cat or dog as 
a passenger, to ascertain the direction of 
the wind above. EstTELLE. 











Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE PEARL NECKLACE, 


AN INCIDENT OF REAL LIFE. 


Flora Lea was an only child, and her 
parents wealthy and high born had brought 
her up in not the most judicious mode of 
life. A governess was selected, who while 
she taught the lighter accomplishments, 
neglected the weightier interests of the 
mind, and Flora was in a fair way of being 
spoiled for life, when happily her god- 
mother interfered. Mrs. Addison, the god- 
mother of Flora Lea, was likewise a wo- 
man of wealth and fashion, but possessed a 
natural tact and judicious mode of acting, 
increased by her early education. She 
saw and lamented the indulgence bestowed 
upon the little girl, and reflected that it 
was not yet too late to try amendment.— 
She was about to return home after spend- 
ing a few days with Mrs. Lea, when she 
suddenly proposed that Flora should ac- 
company her. “ My residence,” she said, 
“only a mile from Brighton, is a very 
healthy one, and your. little daughter does 
not look robust, indeed absolutely delicate ; 
how many parties has she attended this 
week?” This question was answered by 
Miss Millfleur, the governess, in quite an 
offended manner. ‘“ Miss Lea has not 














been to more than two parties this week, 
madam; the soiree musicale of last night, 
was not a dress affair.” 

Mrs. Addison, smiling at the pomp of the 
lady’s manner, said, “Ifthe young lady 
can be spared from the soiree’s and dress 
parties of the season, I should be glad to 
seeher at my house, she will have the 
benefit of sea air, and my niece Catharine 
Selby will superintend her studies, whilst 
you can take a couple of months’ recrea- 
tion.” The matter was referred to mam- 
ma, who took some hours to give consent ; 
as much consultation was necessary as 
would reinstate a queen upon the throne, 
and when Flora had been repeatedly as- 
sured that if she consented graciously to 
spend a couple of months at Addison Villa, 
she should have several new dressés and a 
pearl necklace, she condescended to agree ; 
for hitherto she had worn coral and cor- 
nelian, and had been for some time rumin- 
ating upon the necessity of pearls. 

“« My dear, you will take a maid with 
you, shall it be Blanch or Jessy?” said 
Mrs. Lea, in the presence of her guest. 

“My dear madam,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Addison decidedly, “* why should she take 
either, I have plenty of assistants who 
shall perform every necessary duty for my 
little charge?”? The matter was canvassed 
till the patience ofthe latter lady becoming 
exhausted, she decidedly expressed her 
dislike to receiving strange servants under 
her roof, and candidly affirmed that the 
character and manners of the two mention- 
ed were objectionable, and that she not 
only preferred but insisted upon Flora’s 
departure without attendance. 

Though acquiescing silently in the pres- 
ence of her guest, at the first opportunity 
Mrs. Lea abused her heartily for her over- 
bearing conduct as she called it, but great 
care was taken that these sentiments should 
never reach the lady’s ears, for Mrs. Ad- 
dison was wealthy and childless, and a dis- 
tant relation, consequently if her entire 


property did not descend to Flora, she | 


would certainly receive a handsome legacy 
at her death. 

On a bright morning in July, a post- 
chaise in travelling order conveyed Mrs. 
Addison and her young god-daughter toa 
beautiful mansion in the outskirts of Brigh- 
ton called Addison Villa. The tears of 
Flora were soon dried, not at sight of the 
magnificent sea-view that opened upon 
them, but at the remembrance that within her 
trunks were imprisoned beautiful dresses, 
and pearl ornaments. 

A few evenings after her arrival, she 
was preparing for an evening party of 
juveniles kimdly invited by Mrs. Addison 
for her especial amusement, when that lady 
entered her dressing-room. 

She sat silently for a few moments, 
watching the proceedings of Anne the maid 
who was endeavoring by many varieties of 
manceuveres to please the fastiduous belle 
of thirteen years, when the casket of orna- 
ments was introduced, a pearl necklace and 
bracelets were displayed and laid upon the 
toilet till required. Mrs. Addison gazed 
quietly at them, and then simply said, 

** Flora, does your mamma think pearls 
become you ?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, mamma says she 
thinks pearls becoming to all fair skins. 

The lady smiled, ‘“‘ You mistake me, 
Flora, does your mamma really permit you 
to wear pearls at your age ?” 

Flora colored with vexation, and asserted 
her right to pearls with the assurance and 
energy of a grown lady. 

“Well, I must candidly tell you, my 
dear, that in our part of the country, little 








girls wear nothing but coral or cornelian 
expensive jewelry is reserved for the com- 
ing out, you would only be laughed at.”— 
But Flora did not offer to replace the 
pearls in the casket, she clasped and un- 
clasped the bracelets several times, the 
necklace was already on. ‘Since my ad- 
vice is not heeded,” at last said her god- 
mother, ‘*I must insist upon your taking 
off your pearls, and wearing that pretty 
coral this evening, or none at all if you pre- 
fer it.” Still Flora hesitated, her cheeks 
through anger rivalling the coral in hue, 
till Mrs. Addison calmly repeated the com- 
mand, stepping up to her for the purpose of 
fulfilling it herself, if again uncomplied 
with. At that instant Flora gave the neck- 
lace a violent jerk, and the beautiful pearls 
wandered throughout the apartment. With 
calm displeasure and some pity in her mild 
countenance, Mrs. Addison said, ‘* Anne, 
look for the pearls, if you please,” and tak- 
in Flora by the hand led her to the recep- 
tion-room, saying it was time she was 
there, as the young people were collecting. 
Flora, accustomed to sudden outbursts of 
resentment at her passionate sallies which 
were as quickly followed by indulgence, 
looked amazed at the perfectly calm, digni- 
fied displeasure of her god-mother, and 
would have given much were it possible to 
recall the silly act. 

The evening was brilliant and gay to all 
but Flora. The remembrance of the ill 
temper she exhibited haunted her like a 
shadow, and she dreaded the time that 
would come after the guests had departed, 
for she knew she deserved reprimand, so 
true is it that ‘‘conscience makes cowards 
of us all.” 

The guests departed, but the subject was 
not once alluded to,—how did Flora’s love 
and gratitude increase, as her kind friend 
kissed her affectionately good night, and 
smiling hoped she would not be worse for 
the evening’s amusement. Surely, she 
thought, she will speak of it to-morrow, 
but the next day passed, the next, and yet 
another, still the affair of the necklace re- 
mained uncommented upon. This forbear- 
ance created a virtuous determination in 
the breast of the little spoiled favorite of 
fortune, to endeavor to please her god-mo- 
ther, from very different motives to those 
that had previously animated her, and as 
these endeavors became easier and more 
natural, she forgot that Mrs. Addison might 
leave her a splendid legacy, or that she 
was possibly entitled to her whole fortune. 

Flora was becoming simple in her man- 
ners, and less vain of her fine dress—it 
was a triumph indeed to the good god- 
mother, to see the happy result of her pious 
attempts, but all faults were not soon era- 
dicated ; there were still many to subdue. 
She acquired the pleasant habit of speaking 
politely to domestics, and found her own 
comfort and convenience greatly increased 
thereby. 


Upon her return home, which took place 
at a much later period than was expected, 
she was surprised, as she said, to find 
Blanch and Jessy so changed. No, they 
were not so much altered as she herself.— 
Formerly addressing them in a peremptory 
and overbearing tone, their replies were 
impertinent and disagreeable, but a gentle 
“If you please,” and one encouraging little 
smile were talismans more powerful than 
‘* Aladdin’s lamp.” She learned from her 
god-mamma to treat sudden bursts of pas- 
sion in others, with silent dignity, so that 
there was no motive for repeating the of- 
fence, and when in after years, the great 
legacy was received, she acknowledged 
there was yet another more valuable and 
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enduring, that had fallen to her lot, ‘* the ( quiry, she said, ‘* My dear child, do not 


ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” 
Tue EXILE. 





ravers “<I 


Wursery. 


ORIGINAL. 
ANNA MARSHALL. 
Ok TILE SISTER'S REWARD. 

““T beg you will not trouble yourself to 
preach any more, Miss Marshall, for I shall 
do as I please.” With this remark, ut- 
tered in an insolent tone, Edward Marshall 


' me, 


COMPANION. 





grieve at what I tell you. I know that 
my time on earth is very short, and what I 
would say to my children, must be said 
quickly, for I feel the hand of death upon 
Is Edward here?’ ‘* No, mother.” 
** Ah, dear boy, then I may never see him ; 
but God grant that he may be led to change 


| his course, and may my prayers for him be 


| answered when I am gone.” 


** Dear mo- 


| ther, do not talk so, you are weak now, 


and fatigued; we all hope you will be bet- 
ter soon.” ‘* Notin this world, my child.” 


| Anna, much alarmed at her mother’s man- 


rose from his seat, and walked with an air | 


of independence from the room. Thus end- 
ed a conversation between him and his sis- 
ter, two years his senior, in which she had 
tried by mild persuasion and earnest en- 
treaty, to convince him that his associates 
were not such as he ought to seek, and to 
warn him against intimacy with those who 
she feared would lead him into danger.— 
Those unkind words pierced the sister’s 
heart, and as Edward closed the door, tears 
which she had till then repreesed, fell thick 
and fast. Just then Mrs. Marshall enter- 
ed the room. ‘ Where is Edward?” said 
she. Anna’s tremulous voice, as she re- 
plied, ‘* He left the room a few moments 
since, but did not say where he was going,” 
betrayed her emotion to her ever watchful 
mother, and seating herself near her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Marshall kindly inquired the 
cause of those tears. Then for the first 
time Anna told her mother of her fears in 
regard to Edward. Mrs Marshall was 
much grieved at this. Since the death of 
her husband she had looked forward to the 
time when her only son would be a comfort 
and support. Could it be that her fond 
hopes were to be blasted? God only knew, 
and after speaking a few words to her 
daughter, the anxious mother retired to 
seek help and direction from Him, for she 
trusted in the promise that He would be 
the widow’s friend. 

From this time Anna’s fearsin regard to 
her brother began to be realised. Months 
passed, and Mrs. Marshall as well as Anna, 
saw that Edward’s character was fast be- 
coming assimilated to those whom he had 
chosen as his associates. He no longer 
spent his evenings at home, and Anna, 
who always persuaded her mother to re- 
tire, when he remained out later than usual, 
had too frequently seen him enter the 
house with an unsteady step and blood- 
shot eye. Then what harsh, unkind words 
he sometimes spoke to her; still she loved 
him, and her sister’s heart would not allow 
her to cast him off.” She continued to do 
much to render his home happy and allur- 
ing; buthe had tasted forbidden pleasures, 
and now had no relish for the pure joys 
of home. 

*“* Edward,” said Anna, (and her voice 
faltered, for she seldom now asked a favor 
of her brother) ‘ will you not stay at home 
this evening? Mother is quite sick, and 
may need a physician.” ‘ Bah, thatis a 
mere excuse to keep me at home, Miss.— 
I don’t think she will need the doctor for 
a headache, and if she does your ladyship 
can send forone. I have an engagement.” 
Anna made no reply, but with a sad heart 
watched her brother as he buttoned his 
overcoat, and prepared to encounter the 
storm which was raging without. As he 
closed the door, she offered a silent peti- 
tion to Heaven for that erring brother.— 
Anna went to her mother’s room, and find- 
ing her asleep, took her work, and prepar- 
ed to watch by her bedside. 

Mrs. Marshall’s health had been declin- 
ing for several months, and Anna had with 
alarm listened to her hollow cough, and 
observed the hectic flush on her mother’s 
cheek. Anxiety of mind, occasioned by 
her son’s conduct, had greatly hastened 
the approach of that dread disease con- 
sumption. While Anna watched, she 
thought of Edward ashe once was, a kind 
and affectionate brother. She remembered 
the time when she had often imprinted a 
fond kiss on his pure brow, and believed 
that no guile was in his young heart. Ah, 
how different was itnow. She shuddered 
as she thought of the change. ‘0, can it 
be,” said she to herself, “‘thathe has no 
love for his mother, that he could not stay 
at home one evening to render her a ser- 
vice?” She could not believe him to be 
so bad at heart as he seemed. The even- 
ing was far advanced when Mrs. Marshall 
awoke. In reply to Anna’s anxious in- 





; ner and increasing weakness, rang for a 


servant, who she requested to go in search 
of Edward, and send the physician to her 
mother. Meantime Edward was at a wine 
party. Muchexcited by indulgence over 
the wine-cup, he refused to go home with 
the servant. ‘It is all nonsense, and a 
pretence,” said he, ‘* I shall remain here.” 
** You will not see your mother alive, Mas- 
ter Edward, [ amafraid, if you stay longer,” 
said the servant. The sad tone in which 
this remark was uttered, had some effect 
upon Edward, and he said, ‘“‘ Go home and 
I will follow you soon.” 

Mrs. Marshall lay in a kind of stupor, 
only occasionally arousing herself to say, 
“has not Edward come yet?’ Anna, 
overwhelmed with grief, went often to the 
window, and gazed up the street, as if by 
so doing she could hasten his coming.— 
The physician was there, but he said that 
Death had set his mark upon his victim, 
and human skill could avail nothing. An- 
na listened eagerly and painfully for her 
brother’s footsteps, while she held her mo- 
ther’s hand, and marked the loosing of the 
silver cord. The weeping servants stood 
around the bed, and the kind physician 
turned away to conceal his tears. The 
dying mother spoke, and Anna inclined 
her ear to catch the words. ‘*‘O Edward, 
my son, has he not yet come? then I shall 
never see him. O tell him,’ and she 
seemed to address allin the room, “ do tel! 
him to be a kind brother to his orphan 
sister ; and may God in heaven bless them 
both.” She ceased to speak. Her spirit 
had gone to Him who gave it. Just then 
Edward’s step was heard on the stairs.— 
The door was softly opened and he enter- 
ed. The weeping group—the silent room, 
too sadly told him he was in the chamber 
of death. Yes, he looked upon his moth- 
er’s lifeless form. Her voice forever hush- 
ed, would never more address him in the 
language of affection. His heart was melt- 
ed, and he wept. Remorse mingled with 
his grief; bitter remorse for the sad mo- 
ments he had caused that fond parent.— 
The physician repeated tohim his mother’s 
message. He embraced his sister and pro- 
mised to be all that a brother could be, to 
her. Affliction softened his heart, and for 
a time he kept away from his old associ- 
ates, and Anna’s sorrowing heart was 
comforted by the thought that he was 
changed at heart. But when the freshness 
of his grief was over, Edward yielded to 
temptations, for he had trusted in his own 
strength to withstand them. Gradually 
he ceased in kind attentions to his sister, 
and forsaking her, passed his time with his 
old companions. With deep anguish Anna 
saw that his course was again downwatd. 
Sometimes it seemed to her that she must 
give him up for lost, and she would say to 
herself, *‘ I will treat him with the indiffer- 
ence he merits, for how can I love one who 
is so unkind to me?”’ But conscience told 
her this was wrong. ‘* Do not cease to 
pray for him,” it said, ‘‘ perform your duty 
as a sister, faithfully, and leave the result 
with God.” She obeyed this teaching, 
and after many months her reward was re- 
ceived. Love’s influence wrought a change 
in Edward’s heart. He forsook his old as- 
sociates, sought the society of Christians, 
and just a year from the time of his mo- 
ther’s death, he became a professed disci- 
ple of Christ. He is now a minister of the 
Gospel, and in speaking to a friend recent- 
ly he said: 

“Tf there is anything of good in me, I 
owe it all under God tomy sister. Her 
example and unvarying kindness to me, 
worthless as I was, won my heart. I knew 
that she professed to be a Christian, I had 
often taunted her with it, but I saw she 
possessed a spirit not of this world. I 
yielded to a strong conviction of my own 
sinfulness, and to the day of my death shall 
I thank God for such a sister. 

Erta. 











Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


SCENES IN LONDON. 

Some little girls and boys living far 
away in the country, in the wilds, perhaps, 
of this great Continent, cannot imagine the 
appearance of a great and crowded city.— 
Of all cities upon the globe, London is the 
most imposing in its magnitude and popu- 
lation, to strangers. We who were born 
and brought up in its neighborhood, won- 
der not at the wonders every day exhibited, 
often we threaded the motley throng that 
passed up and down the streets, occasional- 
ly stopping to admire the splendor of some 
attractive shop, and now and then we 
would read in ** The Times” of deeds of 
wickedness, such as are common in great 
cities ; yet, as long as we-did not suffer in- 
dividually from any of these exciting events 
they made little impression upon us. We 
read of the wonderful success of the London 
house-breakers, and occasionally trembled, 
but papa would laugh and say that thieves 
could not possibly enter our domain, that 
the position of the gardens surrounded by 
high brick walls would render escape im- 
possible, and that we might rest in perfect 
security in this respect. And it certainly 
seemed that his theory must be right.— 
Many ofthese walls were surmounted by 
iron spikes, and broken fieces of glass, 
and here and there a board was placed, 
warning the trespasser of spring guns and 
steel-traps. ’Tis said, and I believe it is 
true, that stealing is a profession in the 
great city of London, among the depraved, 
vagabond part of the community; and 
that boys are regularly apprenticed to 
house-breaking; certain it is, doors are 
opened with marvellous silence, locks pick- 
ed, sashes taken out, and footsteps effaced 
so cleverly, thatit isa great pity the inge- 
nuity were not applied to a better cause. 

Well, we all went to bed one night as 
usual, secure in our guarded position, and 
believing that though the thieves should 
make their midnight entre throughout the 
whole neighborhood, they would have the 
politeness to except us. We slept that 
night in perfect peace, we rose in health 
and happiness, and one of the family who 
prided herself upon early rising, entered 
the dining-room about five o’clock to pro- 
cure a book for study, when a very unex- 
pected and astonishing sight presented it- 
self! The closet door that had been lock- 
ed the previous night was wide open, the 
sideboard drawers were the same, a little 
teacaddy standing thereon had its lid open 
and was minus the little silver spoon in the 
form ofa shell that was used for putting 
the tea into the teapot. Two old fashion- 
ed knife-cases on the sideboard were like- 
wise open, and every place had been com- 
pletely stripped of articles of silver. All 
that had been in daily use was gone, among 
them I remember a fish slice, wine strainer, 
and soup ladle, that my mother valued as 
heir-looms, and she actually wept at their 
loss. The household was soon gathered, 
and then further investigation took place, 
the mystery was explained by seeing the 
entire sash of the kitchen window lying 
upon the ground which aftcr its removal 
must have caused incredible labor, as it 
was secured by an inside shutter fastened 
by thick iron bolts. The scene in the 
kitchen was quite a match for the one 
above; the dresser drawers were all wide 
open, though strange to say, they were 
filled with fine damask table-cloths that 
had not been touched, a clothes-horse also 
stood in the kitchen, upon which were fine 
linen sheets, &c. We presumed that these 
were left not from any act of courtesy, but 
because the villians had been in search of 
silver alone. The door of the wine cellar 
was standing open, and casks of ale left 
running; the lock of the pantry had been 
picked, and preserves and other dainties 
upon a table surrounded by three chairs, 
indicated the appetite, the audacity and the 
number of the intruders. 

Upon further search a fine ebony flute 
with silver keys, one of Clementie’s best, 
was missing, with several other articles, 
amongst which I remember a pair of new 
shoes of mine, that had been placed in the 
hall to be blacked; I recollect this last 
article when enumerated always caused 
laughter, and indeed the affair seemed 
rather to amuse our philosophic father, who 
very wisely suggested that what was done 











could not be undone, and that the only 
course to be pursued was to buy new plate, 
and take better care of it in future, but our 
dear mother wept and mourned for jer 
family relics that money could never re. 
place. Papa, however, assured her she 
ought to rejoice that all was not gone, a 
plete chest in their apartment having escap- 
ed the rapacity of the wicked ereatures. 
Thus ended our fancied security. Yoy 
may be sure after this we read with less 


| indifference of the depredations committed 


upon our neighbors, and many a night 
after, upon retiring to rest, would fancied 
noises chase away our slumbers, and cause 
us to imagine unutterable things. That 
twelve or fifteen persons were sleeping in 
the house that memorable night, and heard 
not a single unusual sound is rather Pro- 
vidential than otherwise, for had our broth- 
er or father discovered the intrusion in the 
dead of night, a scuffle might have ensued, 
ending in something dreadful, with such 
horrible desparadoes as London house- 
breakers are known to be. 

Papa took no steps to bring them to jus- 
tice, for it was at a period when the Eng- 
lish laws made stealing a hanging matter, 
and I believe he never would have been 
happy again had he been the means of de- 
priving a fellow creature of life. So the 
thieves escaped with their ill-gotten booty, 
and the tale was told to all our neighbors, 
exciting their sympathy, and sometimes, if 
the truth must be told, their laughter; but 
it is so often in human life that man diverts 
himself with the misfortunes of his neigh- 
bors; however, had we been poor, no 
doubt it would have been otherwise, and 
perhaps our boasted security brought this 
derision upon us, for papa had repeatedly 
declared it impossible for any one to scale 
the numerous walls in the rear of our 
house, and those adjoining, and it is a 
mystery how they came and went, over- 
coming all obstacles, leaping over iron 
spikes and spring guns, with as much ap- 
parent ease as they would have passed 
through open gates. 

Our fancied security then may teach us a 
lesson to thisday. My little friends know 
well what I mean—to “ watch and pray, 
for we know not the day nor the hour when 
the Son of Mancometh.” Tuer Exe. 








Natural §istorp. 
MINNIE’S PET. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


' Once, when I was in England, I visited 

some friends, who lived in a pleasant part 
ofthe country. They hada fine old house, 
filled with all sorts of beautiful things; 
but nothing indoors was so delightful as 
the wide, green lawn, with its smooth, 
soft turf, and the garden, with its labur- 
nums, and lilies, and violets, and hosts on 
hosts ofroses. There was a pretty silver 
fountain playing among the flowers, s0 
close to a little bower of honey-suckles 
thatthe butterflies fluttering about them, 
had to be very careful, or the first thing 
they knew, they got their wings soaked 
through and through with spray. 

About the house and grounds were all 
kinds of beautiful pets—greyhounds, and 
spaniels, and lap-dogs, and rare white kit 
tens, gay parrots, and silver pheasants, and 
sweet-singing canaries; but here, in this 
pleasant spot, right under the honeysuckle- 
bower, all alone by himself, in a large 
green cage, sat an ugly gray owl. He was 
the crossest, surliest old fellow I ever saw 
in all my life. I tried very hard to make 
friends with him—but it was of no use; 
he never treated me with decent civility; 
and one day, when I was offering him a bit 
ofcake, he caught my finger and bit it till 
it bled; and I said to Mrs. M ; 

“What do you keep that cross old crea- 
ture for ?”’ 

I noticed that my friend looked sad, when 
she answered me, and said— 

“We only keep him for our dear little 
Minnie’s sake—he was her pet.” : 

Now I had never heard of little Minn 
—so I asked about her, and was told this 
story :— : 

Minnie was a sweet, gentle little girl, 
who loved everybody, and every creature 
that God had made—and everybody and 
every creature.she met loved her. Rough 
people were gentle to her, and cross peo 
ple were kindly; she could go straight up 
to vicious horses, and fierce dogs, and spite- 
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fal cats, and they would become quiet and 
mild directly. Idon’t think that anything 
could resist her loving ways, unless it were 
, mad bull, or a setting-hen. 

One night, as Minnie lay awake in her 
little bed, in the nursery listening to a 
summer rain, she heard a strange fluttering 
and scratching in the chimney, and she cal- 
led to her nurse, and said, ‘* Biddy! what 
js that funny noise up there?” 

Biddy listened a moment, and said, 

“gure it’s nothing but astray rook. Now 
he’s quite gone away—so go to sleep wid 
ye, my darling!” 
" Minnie tried to go to sleep, like a good 
girl; but after awhile she heard that sound 
again, and presently something came flut- 
tering and scratching right down into the 
grate, and out into theroom! Minnie cal- 
led again to Biddy; but Biddy was tired 
and sleepy, and wouldnt wake up. It was 
so dark that Minnie could see nothing, and 
she felt a little strange; but she was no 
coward, and as the bird seemed very quiet, 
she went to sleep again after a while, and 
dreamed that great flocks of rooks were 
flying over her, slowly, slowly, and making 
the darkness with their jet black wings. 

She woke very early in the morning, and 
the first thing she saw was a great gray 
owl, perched on the bed-post at her feet, 
staring at her with his big, round eyes.— 
He did not fly off when she started up in 
bed, but only ruffled up his feathers, and 
siid—** Who!”” Minnie had never seen 
an owl before ; but she was not afraid, and 
she answered merrily, “‘ You’d better say 
‘Who !'—why who are you yourself, you 
queer old Wonder-eyes*” 

Then she woke Biddy, who was dread- 
fully frightened, and called up the butler, 
who caught the owl, and put himina cage. 

This strange bird was always rather ill- 
natured and gruff, to everybody but Min- 
nie—he seemed to take kindly to her from 
the first. So he was called “Minnie’s 
pet,” and nobody disputed her right to 
him. He would take food from her little 
hand and never peck her; he would perch 
on her shoulder and let her take him on an 
airing round the garden; and sometimes 
he would sit and watch her studying her 
lessons, and look as wise and solemn as a 
learned professor, till he would fall to 
winking and blinking, and go off into a 
sound sleep. 

Minnie grew really fond of this pet, 
grave and unsocial as he was; but she al- 
ways called him by the funny name she had 
given him at first—‘* Old Wonder-eyes !” 

In the winter time little Minnie was ta- 
ken ill, and she grew worse and worse, 
till her friends all knew that she was going 
toleave them very soon. Darling little 
Minnie was not sorry to die. As she had 
loved everybody and every creature that 
God had made, she could not help loving 
God, and she was not afraid to go to Him 
when He called her. 

The day before she died, she gave all 
her pets to her brothers and sisters, but 
she said to her mother, ‘‘ You take good 
care of poor old Wonder-eyes—for he’ll 
have no one to love him when I am gone.” 

The owl missed Minnie very much; 
whenever he heard any one coming, he 
would cry, “ Who!” and when he found it 
was’nt his friend, he would ruffle up his 
feathers, and look as though he felt himself 
insulted. He grew crosser and crosser 
every day, till there would have been no 
bearing with him, if it had not been for 
the memory of Minnie. 

The next time I saw the old owl, sitting 
glaring and growling on his perch, I under- 
stood why he was so unhappy and sullen. 
My heart ached for him—but so did the 
finger he had bitten; and I did not venture 
very near, to tell him how sorry I was for 
him. When I think of him now, I don’t 
Ulame him, but pity him for his crossness ; 
and I always say to myself— Poor old 
Wonder-eyes !”—{ Little Pilgrim. 


____- Biography. 
REV. DR. GRIFFIN. 


The very presence of the man was power ; 
but when he strove to unburden his anxi- 
eties for dying men with vehement words 
and action, his eye, suffused with tears, 
glancing rapidly from one upturned face 
to another, all knew that this was not the 
Mere eloquence of talent, but that these 
lips had been touched with a live coal from 
the altar of God. Even when his sun had 























nearly reached its setting, the writer, then 
a child of eleven years, remembers Dr. 
Griffin in that pulpit, from which he had 
so often uttered the promises and the 
threatenings ofthe gospel before. It was 
Sunday evening, and the house was throng- 
ed. The majestic tones of that voice still 
linger with us; and his words and his 
manner when, near the close of his dis- 
course, he made a most thrilling appeal to 
the impenitent to flee from the wrath to 
come, are as fresh as ifthey were of yester- 
day. The feelings of his audience had 
risen steadily with his own; and when he 
exclaimed with such exquisite pathos, 
“* Oh, if by kneeling before you and entreat- 
ing you with tears to fly now to Christ, I 
could persuade you, I would do it;” and 
suiting the action to the words, he bowed 
his stately form to a kneeling posture: 
when he thus spoke and acted, so natural 
and harmonious were his words and his 
manner, that the vast congregation seemed 
bowed before an irresistable influence. 


He had amazing power not only on 
polished and disciplined minds, but on the 
yeomanry of our country churches. In 
1803, meetings were frequently held in 
the different congregations of Morris coun- 
ty; and they were so largely attended as 
to render it impossible to hold them, ex- 
cept in the open air. Such a meeting was 
held in a grove near the Mendham church, 
and is referred to with great interest by 
old inhabitants of the place who still sur- 
vive. They say that Dr. Griffin’s sermon 
was characterized by such pathos and pow- 
eras they had never witnessed in any 
other ; and they relate particularly, that he 
dwelt upon the glories of heaven with such 
eloquence as took his hearers completely 
captive. At last, having soared higher 
and higher till he seemed almost superhu- 
man, stretching his giant person to its ful- 
lest stature, and glancing his eyes upwards 
all glowing with emotion, and holding up 
his hands as though they were wings to 
bear him up to the place he was describ- 
ing, he exclaimed with overpowering em- 
phasis, “Shall I go?’ It would be no 
wonder that common people should be al- 
most beside themselves ; but the Christian 
orator achieved a higher triumph, for im- 
mediately behind him sat Dr. Finley of 
Baskinridge, the founder of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. This remarkable man was 
so completely carried away by the almost 
unearthly eloquence which then fell on 
his ear, that when Dr. Griffin exclaimed, 
“Shall I go?” he clasped fast hold of him, 
by an involuntary impulse, as if to prevent 
his upward flight; which, under the magic 
of the hour, seemed about actually to take 
place. 

A minister still resident of New Jersey 
heard Dr. Griffin preach his sermon, ‘ On 
the Worth ofthe Soul ;” and he says that 
no language can describe the impression 
made by the passage which thus begins: 
“*T return to the street. I follow another 
of the crowd through his round of dissipa- 
tion, through many broken resolutions, 
until I trace him toadying bed. His soul 
is forced from the body amidst the agonies 
of distracted friends, and staring with wild 
affright, is dragged to the mouth of the 
pit and plunged into hell. And is not 
this enongh? Good God, is not this 
enough?” When he exclaimed, ‘‘ Good 
God, is not this enough?” such was the 
look, emphasis, gesticulation, and tone, 
all united to force the horrible thought as 
a reality on the mind, that this clergyman 
remarked, ‘* I was so overpowered with it, 
that I thought I should have died.” 

[Life of Wm. Tuttle. 








Benevolence. 


MILLER’S BOY AND HIS BIBLE. 
“ The entrance of Thy Word giveth light.” 


The following record of one of the hap- 
py results of Bible distribution in Sweden 
appeared in the “ Presbyterian” about 
four years since. The incident is as inte- 
resting now as when it was first related: 

I returned, says a Swedish colporteur, 
through a village where there were several 
water-mills. A Bible had been purchased 
from me there, three years since, by a mil- 
ler’s boy, who, not long before, had fallen 
into the water, and had narrowly escaped 
being crushed by themill-wheel. Snatch- 
ed wonderfully from death, John, this mil- 
ler lad, had at that time begun to be con- 








| cerned about the salvation of his soul. | 
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Hence the purchase which he made of a 
Bible. He read that sacred book, and was 
fervent in prayers. The Lord heard his 
prayers, and he became a staunch profes- 
sor of the truth as it is in Jesus. He was 


| not long in becoming the object of perse- 











cutions from the miller, the miller’s wife, 
his comrades, and persons who frequented 
the mill. All were determined to render 
it impossible for him to read the Bible; 
but the Lord watched over him. Shortly 
afterwards, Andrew, the miller’s son, a 
young man of twenty years of age, a vic- 
tim to habits of impiety and dissipation, 
became likewise a disciple of the Savior. 
This happened in the following manner: 

John was Andrew’s assistant at the mill. 
Originally, they were the best friends in 
the world; but since John’s conversion, 
Andrew employed all sorts of suggestions, 
artifices, threatenings, and even violence, 
to plunge his comrade into a disorderly 
life. All his efforts were ineffectual. One 
day, while John was busy out of doors, 
Andrew, who was alone in the mill, took 
John’s Bible for the purpose of casting it 
into the river; however, just as he was 
about to throw it in he opened the Bible 
mechanically, and this passage caught his 
eye. ‘* Two shall be grinding at the mill ; 
the one shall be taken, and the other left ;”’ 
—Matt., xxiv., 41. This declaration struck 
his conscience with the rapidity of light- 
ning; it took possession of his heart; and 
under the weight of an inexpressible emo- 
tion, he placed the Bible again in John’s 
chamber. Dating from that moment, An- 
drew became a new man; thereafter he 
showed himself to be a sincere servant of 
Jesus Christ. United from that time in 
heart and soul with one another, John and 
Andrew, young as they were, soon became, 
in the hand of God, instruments of a reli- 
gious awakening in the village and the 
surrounding neighborhood. 














Religion. 
STRIKE, BUT HEAR. 

Perhaps a man never appears to be so 
truly great, as when he meets insult and 
opposition in a spirit of meekness. This 
is an attainment not always made by Chris- 
tians ; but as it was so constantly exempli- 
fied by the Lord Jesus, holy ambition 
should lead us to aspire to its possession. 
Such a spirit illustrates the genius and 
power of true religion, greatly increases the 
usefulness of a good man, and brings with 
it a most abundant reward. 

We may derive a lesson, showing the 
importance and value of the spirit of firm- 
ness blended with gentleness, even from a 
heathen. When Greece was once invaded 
by the Persians, Themistocles, the Athe- 
nian General, by warmly urging a point in 
a council of war, is said to have so provok- 
ed the displeasure of Eurabiades, the Spar- 
tan, and the commander-in-chief, that he 
lifted up his cane in a menacing manner 
over hishead. ‘* Strike,” said the noble 
Athenian, ‘but hear me!’ The com- 
mander-in-chief did hear him, and the coun- 
try was saved. Have we not here an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation ? 

The spirit we are now recommending 
has been cherished by the most eminent 
men in all past ages. Has it not always 
been the governing principles of the martyrs 
of Jesus Christ? They were content to 
suffer, yea, even to die, might they be per- 
mitted only to bear their testimony to 
Christ and the principles of his kingdom ; 
and assuredly nothing in their whole con- 
duct, living or dying, produced effects so 
great and beneficial as their manifestations 
of the “meekness and gentleness of 
Christ.” 

We have no idea that Christians are al- 
ways bound willingly to submit to injuries 
from their fellow men, especially when 
those injuries are oftenrepeated. Neither 
the Lord Jesus or his apostles always did 
this; but certainly the followers of Christ 
should always be without wrath; and 
should constantly cherish the spirit of holy 
love. Such men are strong in conflict, 
and accomplish much for the glory of 
Christ, the prosperity of the church, and 
the welfare of general society. Brethren, 
let us imitate him who “ when he was _re- 
viled, reviled not again, but committed 
himself to Him who judgeth righteously,” 
and who gave us his holy law, ‘* Love your 
enemies.” —[ Watch. and Reflect. 
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THE TOP THAT WOULD NOT SPIN. 

Passing alonga road, I observed before 
me several boys busily engaged pelting 
something with stones in a ditch. Appre- 
hending that some piece of cruelty was per- 
petrating, I quickened my pace, and soon 
came up with them and hailed them. 

** Halloo, boys! what are you pelting 
there ?”” 

** A top, sir.” My mind was relieved, 
as I feared it was some unfortunate frog. 

“Atop! But what has the top done 
that you should pelt it so ?” 

“It won’t spin, sir.” At once an im- 
portant lesson was clearly and powerfully 
communicated to my mind, from the case 
of “‘ the top that would not spin,’ and I 
went on my way musing and moralizing. 

It was a top, and was made to spin, 
sold and purchased for the purpose, tried 
and proved; stillit did not, and would 
not,spin. A thing only of incongruity, 
producing disappointment and provocation, 
like a kite that will not fly, a clock that 
will not go, and scissors that will not cut 
at all. But upon further consideration 
and observation I found, not in the physi- 
cal world only, but in the moral world 
also, too many living resemblances of * the 
top that would not spin.” 

When I see a man, originally formed in 
his Maker’s image, created for noble pur- 
poses, endowed with intelligence, judg- 
ment, conscience, yet without the fear of 
God before his eyes, or the love of God in 
his heart, never seeking his own real and 
eternal good, or that of others, I think him 
like ** the top that would not spin.” 

A boy of good abilities, the cherished 
object of parental anxiety, neglecting his 
learning, devoted to play, and deaf to all 
reproof and admonition—is he not like 
“the top that would not spin?” 

When I meet with a religious professor, 
who is a professor only, partially attending 
the means of grace, unmoved from year to 
year under the faithful preaching of the 
gospel, ‘‘ ever learning, and never able to 
eome to the knowledge of the truth,” dark, 
dead, and obdurate still—surely I behold 
a worse case than that of the top. 

And lastly—for illustrations multiply 
and are obvious—when I see a man of in- 
telligence, religious profession, and great 
wealth, hoarding up his thousands, indif- 
ferent to the miseries around him, and in- 
sensible to the many pressing claims to the 
cause of Christ, I see not only a more ag- 
gravated case, but one of far more fearful 
consequences than that of “the top that 
would not spin.” —[ Youth's Pen. Gaz. 





HOW MARY DID. 


I was sitting by my window the other 
morning, and saw little Mary going down 
the street. She had been sent to the 
store, and was now on her way home with 
some parcels in her hands. 

Thomas is a little boy whose parents 
live just across the street from my home. 
He was standing outside his father’s gate, 
whittling, trying to make a cross-bow.— 
Mary, as she went past, looked at him and 
smiled pleasantly. Instead of smiling back, 
Thomas looked after her a moment, drop- 
ped his knife and stick, and running up 
behind Mary, put both hands against her 
and gave her 4s hard a push as he could. 
Mary turned round and Thomas ran back 
a few steps, laughing loudly. Then, as 
soon as she went forward, he would run up 
again and give her another rude push.— 
This he did three or four times, when Mary 
turned back, still smiling, and holding out 
one of her hands towards him, said, 

“Come, Thomas, go with me a little 
ways, and I will tell you something.” 

The boy hung his head, and I am sure 
felt ashamed of his conduct, when he heard 
Mary speak so mildly. He waited a min- 
ute, then walked gently up and put his 
hand in Mary’s, and she led him along, 
tellinghim a pretty story, I have no doubt. 

Thomas must be a very bad boy if ever 
he behaves so unkindly again towards any 
one. Bufif Mary had grown angry and 
struck Thomas, or called him hard names, 
would he have been made better by it?— 
Children ought always to be gentle to-— 
ward each other. I hope, if any of the 
young readers of this paper are treated as 
Mary was, they will do as Mary did. 

[ Reaper. 
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—- Editorial. 
AUTUMNAL JAUNT.—No. 5. 


The next day was the Sabbath, and the 
morning was so mild and beautiful, that we 
decided to walk to church at the village, which 
was a “short” two miles from where we were 
staying. Our hearts were attuned to praise, 
for everything on our way, with its exceeding 
beauty, spoke to us in loud tones of the love, 
and of the goodness of God to his creatnres 
here below; for nature, ever true to herself, 
suffered us not to pass unrecognized the inte- 
resting objects she there displayed. I was 
particularly struck with a grove of noble oaks, 
some of which sprang up fantastically into the 
air, yet not upright but slanting gracefully to- 
wards the sunlight, which at certain seasons 
of the day only looked in upon them. Others 
appeared as if they had stood for centuries, 
and were now hoary and crumbling, and fast 
yielding to the rapid growth of their posterity ; 
tall, stately trees, which seemed to look down 
almost with scorn upon the bending forms of 
their ancesters. Far in this grove, and in the 
bright summer time when those oaks were 
covered with foliage entirely concealed from 
the passer by, was a cottage, which nestled it- 
self in the midst of verdure. I inquired with 
regard to its occupants, and was told that an 
aged man, years ago, had built this little cot, 
and had here, with his wife and child, taken 
up his abode. I thought that they must have 
been a happy family, there, alone with nature, 
and nature’s God. Soon, however, the busy 
hand of man reared all around them houses, 
churches, shops, and the other appurtenances 
of industry ; yet, their grove remained in its 
primitive beauty, and their range of vision be- 
ing of necessity limited by it, they were not 
molested by the sounds of active life in the 
distance. By and by the wife died, and soon 
after the daughter was married, and moved 
away from the home among the oaks-to dwell 
ina “house” of more pretensions than the 
humble, two-roomed domicil which had shield- 
ed herchildhood. Now the father is left alone, 
and there he still remaina, still untired of his 
simple cot in the midst of “ God’s first temples.” 

We soon arrived at the church, whose sweet 
sounding bell, that 

‘Sabbath music on the air, 

Sweet prelude to the hour of prayer,” 
As says the gifted and beloved poetess, Mrs. 
Sigourney, told us that it was nesrly time for 
the services to commence. The pastor was a 
young man, and he preached to youth as if he 
could feel for, and with them: he told them 
that this earth, beautiful as it was, could not 
always be their home; he said that the youth- 
ful heart saw of life only the joys, never realiz- 
ing that while everything around them was 
bright and joyous, all was not happiness dwell- 
ing there: that sadness and sorrow were found 
ever in this world of beauty, and that they 
must be prepared to meet it sooner or later.— 
He pointed them to a world of unfading loveli- 
ness, where were flowers which should know 


no blight, and where sickness and sorrow could 
never enter. 


In the afternoon, after services, the Sabbath 
School was re-organized. This we remained 
to witness, and I was much interested in Jook- 
ing at the happy young faces which went for- 
ward to be arranged into classes for the study 
of that sacred “Book” which contains our 
Savior’s messages to man. 

As we returned home, we lingered a little 
while in a very pretty cemetery, in the ar- 
rangement of which, much taste has been dis- 
played. It is divided into lots, many of which 
are neatly turfed, and planted with shrubs and 
flowers. Inone I observed an elegant monu- 
ment, surrounded with plants and trees. The 
friend with me remarked, “ That is erected to 
the memory ofa beloved wife, and the monu- 
ment and the lot with its adornments, cost the 
husband every cent he then possessed. It was 
his pleasure, or at least a melancholy gratifica- 
tion, to thus appropriate it, as he wronged no 
one by thus doing, for he could soon earn more.” 
We lingered here untill the tops of the grove of 
oakes were bathed in sunshine, and the streaks 


of light were fading in the west. Esrexie. 
A I te 


Earty Reason.—Children love to be treat- 
ed as rational creatures sooner than is imagin- 
ed; it is a pride that should be cherished in 
them, and, as much as can be, made the great- 
est instrument to turn them by.—[ Locke. 














[COMMUNICATION.] 
THOU SHALT NOT BITE. 


Sometimes very little boys, and girls too, 
get angry and show their spite by using their 
teeth, as the dogs do. Perhaps some of the 
readers of the Companion may say that there 
is no such commandment in the decalogue, as 
Tuov suaut nor sire, but if [ mistake not, 
there is a precept of our Savior, which, if obey- 
ed, covers the whole ground ; it is this, vir, 

“THIS Is MY COMMANDMENT, THAT YE LOVE 
ONE ANOTHER.” John 15, 12. 

The Bible tells us, “ Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” Romans 13, 10. It also says “ Cha- 
rity,” or Love, “ suffereth long and is kind.” 

Willey, Johnny, Nanny, Charley, what say 
you? is there any need of a new command- 
ment? Dolittle children who love each other 
ever bite? Ohno! all of you say, no! that is 
not fulfilling the spirit of the law, “ T'hou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself ;” none of us would 
wish to be bitten. “But if ye bite and devour 
one another, take heed that ye be not consum- 
ed one of another.” ove never deceives an- 
other—love never defrauds another—love never 
calls another evil names—love never takes 
God’s great name in vain—Love does no 
wrong—it never bites. 


Little children, live in love; 

Love in truth, and love in deed, 
God beholds you from above ; 

He your inmost thoughts can read. 
Let no anger dwell within, 

Banish every wicked thought ; 
Lest you go from sin to sin, 

Till to death your souls are brought. 


Ask of God to give you strength; 
He the prayer of faith will hear; 
Pray and wrestle, till at length, 

* Perfect love shall cast out fear.” 
Boston, January, 1854. SENEX. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Gravuille, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—My parents have been 
promising me for a long time, that as soon as 
I could write so that any one could read what 
I wrote, that I might write a letter to you, and 
ask you to please send the Companion to me, 
instead of my brother George, who has got to 
be a young man; but 1 am a little girl only 
nine years old, and I like to read your little pa- 
per very much. My mother says she thinks it 
is the best paper that ever was printed for chil- 
dren to read. 

I have a cousin living near, that sometimes 
reads our paper, and she wishes to take it too. 
Enclosed you will find two dollars, one for my 
cousin, Amanda Humphrey, to whom you will 
please send a paper, and one for myself. 

Yours &c., Carouine C. Parsons. 


Wells, Me., Jan. 14, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar to pay for our regular weekly visitor, ‘ The 
Youth’s Companion. We were afraid you 
would not continue to send it to us after the 
ear was out, but we have received two num- 
ers, and are very glad it has been continued. 
In aremote part of the town, a few weeks ago, 
I came across part of a volume (VII. & VIII, 
I now think,) and was much interested in the 
perusal of them. This year’s paper will not 
only be read now, but be carefully preserved for 

future generations. Yours with respect, 
J. Lirrveriexp Jr. 











Variety. 


A WATCH STOLEN BY A RAT. 


One night last week, the overseer of a farm 
near Huntly, laid his watch on a table in his 
sleeping apartment, previous to going to bed. 
Towards morning he was aroused by a crash 
of something that had fallen, and a rattling 
sound, as of something being dragged along 
the floor. He immediately got up, and found 
his watch had gone. He lost no time in pur- 
suing the thief, following the direction of the 
sound, when he came upon the watch at the 
mouth of the rat’s hole, into which the rat had 
entered, taking with him the whole of the guard 
chain, and was only prevented from taking the 
watch by the case springing open from the fall 
which made it require more room than the 
hole would admit of. As it was, the rat did 
not seem disposed to lose his prize, but kept a 
firm hold of the guard when the owner tried to 
pull it from him. 

——= 


SHEEP AMONG THE CROCKERY.! 


A very amusing incident occurred a few 
days since in Cincinnati, illustrative of the 
natural instinct of one sheep to follow another. 
Asmall drove was coming up the street, and 
when they arrived opposite the Gibson House, 
the foremost one made a rush to go into an 
alley, but a person coming. suddenly out, 
frightened the sheep, and it deviated slightly 
from the true course, darting into a lamp store 
followed by the whole flock. The crowd anxi- 
ous to witness the sport, instantly blockaded 
the door, so there was no mode of egress for 
the unceremonious visitors, and as said lamp 
store was too contracted to suit their peculiar 
notions, and wishing to regain their liberty as 











speedily as possible, they saw no other means 








of escape but through the show window. One 
of them made a break, and leaped through the 
window, upon the pavement, demolishing in its 
progress, glass ware, china, &c., with an ala- 
crity truly praiseworthy. The crowd immedi- 
ately fell back from the door, and allowed a 
free passage, but every sheep jumped through 
that hole in the window. 
—_——@———_. 


THE SCRIPTURE’S INFLUENCE. 


“Miss Dix, the philanthropist, states that, 
among the hundreds of crazy people with 
whom her sacred mission has brought her into 
companionship, she has not found one individ- 
ual, however fierce and turbulent, that could 
not be calmed by Scripture and prayer, uttered 
in low and gentle tones. The power of reli- 
gious sentiment over those shattered souls 
seems miraculous. The worship of a quiet, 
loving heart, affects them like a voice from 
heaven. Tearing and rending, yelping and 
stamping, singing and groaning, gradually sub- 
side into silence, and they fall on their knees, 
or gaze upward with clasped hands, as if they 
saw through the opening darkness a golden 
gleam from their Father’s throne of love.” 

To what other book can so mighty an in- 
fluence be ascribed? Here is an influence, 
soothing, elevating, subduing, and hallowing, 
exerted over the human mind in its most de- 
plorable earthly condition. But it is God’s own 
Book; and it bears upon it the stamp of its 
divine original.—[ Bible Record. 

—=ge 


THE TRY COMPANY. 


A few days ago I was travelling in one of 
our public railroads, in company with a gentle- 
man, his wife, and a little sonof some five or 
six years of age. They were entire strangers 
to me, but as we sat en adjoining seats, and 
the little boy was good-tempered, open, and 
frank in his manners, and apparently ready to 
be pleased with anything which might occur, 
we soon entered into conversation. He was 
very busily engaged in untying the knot of a 
parcel, which | suggested he could not do, and 
proposed to cut the knot for him; but his 
ready and well-pronounced reply was, “ My 
papa, sir, never allows me to say [ can’t; I be- 
long tothe Try Company." I was delighted 
with his remark, and watched him at his task, 
which he soon exultantly accomplished. 

—a——__—__ 


A CHILD'S IDEA OF THOUGHT. 


Let thuse who have never made the experi- 
ment test the capacity even of very little chil- 
dren for moral and religious improvement, and 
they will probably be astonished at the extent 
and sublimity of their views. 

“1f,” said a child, seven years old, to his 
twin-brother, “ God fills heaven, as our teacher 
has told us to-day, there is no place left for 
you and me. We cannot go to heaven if we 
are good.” “ Doyou not think,” was the reply 
of his little brother, “that you see that man 
walking yonder?” “Yes.” ‘Does your 
think stop him >” “No.” “God is like your 
think ; he won’t stop anybody if he does fill 
heaven.” 


—_——~>———_ 


THEY ARE ALL DRAWN OUT. 


A father whose son was addicted to some 
vicious propensities, bade the boy drive a nail 
into a certain post whenever he committed a 
fault; and agreed that a nail should be drawn 
out whenever he corrected an error. In pro- 
cess of time the post was completely filled with 
nails. The youth became alarmed at the ex- 
tent of his indiscretions, and set about reform- 
ing himself. One by one the nails were drawn 
out, the delighted father commended him for 
his noble, self-denying heroism in freeing him- 
self from his faults. “They are all drawn out,” 
said the parent. The boy looked sad, and 
there was a whole volume of practical wisdom 
in his sadness. Witha heavy heart he replied : 
“ True, father, but the scars are there still.” 

—_—~_—_—. 


PLAIN TALK. 


Rev. Nathaniel Howe, of Hopkinton, Mass., 
was famous for talking with great directness 
of speech. In one of his published discourses 
is the following passage, which was addressed 
to his people: “ Your habits are so firmly fixed, 
that no reformation is to be expected during 
my ministry; and, indeed, it would require 
more power in the Deity to effect it, than it 
did to create the world; for when he created 
the world, he had only to say, “Let there be 
light, and there was light.” He had no oppo- 
sition. Butto bring you to a sense of justice 
and equity, he must overcome your private, 
personal attachment to your supposed worldly 
interest, and that would require more power 
than it did tocreate the world !” 


SCRAPS. 


Aslave has but one master; the ambitious 
man has as many asthere are persons whose 
aid may contribute to the advancement of his 
fortune. 


It is not a little singular, that the letters that 
spell debt, are the initials of the sentence, 
“Dun Every Body Twice ;” and the letters 
which spell credit, are the initials of the sen- 
tence, “ Call Regularly Every Day—1’ll Trust.” 


Whosoever is vexed at a reproach, would be 
vroud if he were commended. 








‘TURKISH Proverss.—One takes more flies 
with a honey comb, than a cask of vinegar, 


When a man forgets himself, the assembly 
loses the respect which is due to him. : 


Very Particutar.— Where is the h 
Sambo?’ ‘Wid de rake, massa.’ ‘ We} 
where is the rake” ‘Wid de hoe’ ‘By 
where are both? ‘Why boftogether. Why 
old massa, you ’pears to be berry ’ticlar djs 
mornin 
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Severe.— ‘She has destroyed my _ hopes 
forever!’ exclaimed an infatuated gentleman, 
‘ How ?’ inquired his friend, sympathetically — 
‘ By realizing them, rejoined the happy one. 


Use kindswords because they fall pleasantly 
on the ears of all to whom they are addressed 
and it is therefore one of the ways of promot. 
ing human happiness. 






























































An exchange paper remarks—and we quote 
the expression as applicable to all localities, 
that every well regulated family ought to have 
at least one baby in it—just for the fun of the 
thing. 









































‘There isa manup town so mean that he 
wishes his landlord to reduce the price of his 
board because he has had two teeth extracted, 


cers, 









































Pocirp. 
DRINK AND AWAY. 


BY THE LATE REV. DR. CROSWELL. 
“There is a beautiful rill in Barbary, re. 

ceived into a large basin, which bears a name 

—‘ Drink and Away’—from the great danger 


of meeting with rogues and assassins.” 
[Dr. Shaw, 













































































Up, pilgrim and rover, 

Redouble thy haste, « 
Nor rest thee, till over 

Life’s wearisome waste. 
Ere the wild forest ranger 

Thy footsteps betray 
To trouble and danger, 

O, drink, and away ! 












































Here lurks the dark savage, 
By night and by day, 

To rob and to ravage— 
Nor scruples to siay ; 

He waits for the slaughter ; 
The blood of his prey 

Shall stain the still water— 
Then drink, and away! 


With toil though thou languish, 
The mandate obey ; 

Spur on, though in anguish ; 
There’s death in delay. 

No blood-hound, want wasted, 
Is fiercer than they ; 

Pass by it untasted, 
Or drink, and away! 

















































































































Though sore be the trial, 
Thy God is thy stay ; 

Though deep the denial, 
Yield not in dismay ; 

But, rapt in high vision, 
Look on to the day 

When the fountains elysian 
Thy thirst shall allay. 


Then shalt thou forever 
Enjoy thy repose, 

Where life’s gentle river 
Eternally flows ; 

Yea, there shalt thou rest thee, 
Forever and aye, 

With none to molest thee, 
Then drink and away ! 


THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 


Oh, thou who mak’st the sun to rise, 
And every daily want supplies, 

Enfold me with thy love and care ; 
The smallest floweret thou canst see— 
The falling sparrow’s marked by thee— 
Then, turning mercy’s ear to me, 

Listen, listen, 

Listen to my morning prayer! 






































































































































Oh, thou! whose tender love once gave 
Thine only Son our world to save, 

And all our griefs and cares to bear; 

Pardon my sin; my heart renew; 

Help me each day thy will to do; 

And bless all dear relations too ; 
Listen, listen, 

Listen to my simple prayer! 

Oh, thou, who wilt with monarchs part, 

To dwell within a contrite heart, 

And build thyself a temple there; 
O’er all my young affections move, 
Fill all my soul with heavenly love, 
And, kindly stooping from above, 

Listen, listen, 
Listen to my earnest prayer. 
[London Youth's Comp. 
LS 
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